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Killing the Buddha 

Sam Harris 

“Kill the Buddha”, says an old koan. “Kill Buddhism”, says 
Sam Harris, author of The End of Faith, who argues that 
Buddhism’s philosophy, insight, and practices would benefit 
more people if they were not presented as a religion. 

The Ninth-century Buddhist master Lin 
Chi is supposed to have said, “If you meet the 
Buddha on the road, kill him.” Like much of Zen 
teaching, this seems too cute by half, but it makes 
a valuable point: to turn the Buddha into a 
religious fetish is to miss the essence of what he 
taught. In considering what Buddhism can offer 
the world in the twenty-first century, I propose 
that we take Lin Chi’s admonishment rather 
seriously. As students of the Buddha, we should 
dispense with Buddhism. 

This is not to say that Buddhism has 
nothing to offer the world. One could surely 
argue that the Buddhist tradition, taken as a whole, 
represents the richest source of contemplative 
wisdom that any civilization has produced. In a 
world that has long been terrorized by fratricidal 
sky-god religions, the ascendance of Buddhism 
would surely be a welcome development. But this 
will not happen. There is no reason whatsoever to 
think that Buddhism can successfully compete 
with the relentless evangelizing of Christianity 
and Islam. Nor should it try to. 

The wisdom of the Buddha is currently 
trapped within the religion of Buddhism. Even in 
the West, where scientists and Buddhist 
contemplatives now collaborate in studying the 
effects of meditation on the brain, Buddhism 
remains an utterly parochial concern. While it 
may be true enough to say (as many Buddhist 


practitioners allege) that “Buddhism is not a 
religion”, most Buddhists worldwide practice it as 
such, in many of the naive, petitionary, and 
superstitious ways in which all religions are 
practiced. Needless to say, all non-Buddhists 
believe Buddhism to be a religion — and, what is 
more, they are quite certain that it is the wrong 
religion. 

To talk about “Buddhism”, therefore, 
inevitably imparts a false sense of the Buddha’s 
teaching to others. So insofar as we maintain a 
discourse as “Buddhists”, we ensure that the 
wisdom of the Buddha will do little to inform the 
development of civilization in the twenty-first 
century. 

Worse still, the continued identification of 
Buddhists with Buddhism lends tacit support to the 
religious differences in our world. At this point in 
history, this is both morally and intellectually 
indefensible — especially among affluent, well- 
educated Westerners who bear the greatest 
responsibility for the spread of ideas. It does not 
seem much of an exaggeration to say that if you 
are reading this article, you are in a better position 
to influence the course of history than almost any 
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Activities 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship: 

• Conducts informal seminars on Buddhism. 

• Prepares and distributes free educational 
material. 

Programs 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship sponsors the 
following programs: 

• Instructions in meditation. 

• Dhamma study groups. 

• Retreats (at IMC-USA). 

There are no fees for any of the activities or 
programs offered by the organization. Seminars 
are designed to present basic information about 
Buddhism to the general public — anyone may 
attend. However, study groups and meditation 
instructions are open to members only. 

Retreats last ten days and are coordinated through 
IMC-USA in Westminster, MD (410-346-7889). 
Fees are set by IMC-USA. Advance registration 
is required. 

One-on-one discussions about one’s individual 
practice or about Buddhism in general are also 
available upon request. These discussions are 
accorded confidential treatment. There is no fee 
for one-on-one discussions. ■ 


Purpose of the Charleston 
Buddhist Fellowship 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship is an 
educational organization whose purpose is to 
preserve and promote the original teachings of 
the Buddha in the West. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship actively 
encourages an ever-deepening process of 
commitment among Westerners to live a 
Buddhist way of life in accordance with the 
original teachings of the Buddha. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship provides 
free educational material to those who want to 
learn about Buddhism and about how to put 
the teachings of the Buddha into practice. 

The goals of the Charleston Buddhist 
Fellowship are: 

1. To provide systematic instruction in the 
Dhamma, based primarily on Pali sources. 

2. To promote practice of the Dhamma in 
daily life. 

3. To provide guidance on matters relating to 
the Dhamma, its study, and its practice. 

4. To encourage the study of the Pali language 
and literature. 

5. To maintain close contact with individuals 
and groups interested in promoting and 
supporting the foregoing goals. ■ 


Dhamma Study Group 


An on-going Dhamma study group focusing on the basic teachings of the Buddha is meeting Sunday 
mornings at 11:00 o’clock at the home of Allan Bomhard (940 Rutledge Avenue, Charleston, SC 
29403-3206). Call (843) 720-8531 for directions to Allan’s home. There is no fee to participate in this 
group. ■ 
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Continued from page 1 

person in history. Given the degree to which 
religion still inspires human conflict, and impedes 
genuine inquiry, I believe that merely being a self- 
described “Buddhist” is to be complied in the 
world’s violence and ignorance to an unacceptable 
degree. 

It is true that many exponents of 
Buddhism, most notably the Dalai Lama, have 
been remarkably willing to enrich (and even 
constrain) their view of the world through 
dialogue with modern science. But the fact that 
the Dalai Lama regularly meets with Western 
scientists to discuss the nature of the mind does 
not mean that Buddhism, or Tibetan Buddhism, or 
even the Dalai Lama’s own lineage, is 
uncontaminated by religious dogmatism. Indeed, 
there are ideas within Buddhism that are so 
incredible as to render the dogma of the virgin 
birth plausible by comparison. No one is served 
by a mode of discourse that treats such pre-literate 
notions as integral to our evolving discourse about 
the nature of the human mind. Among Western 
Buddhists, there are college-educated men and 
women who apparently believe that Guru 
Rinpoche [Padmasambhava] was actually born 
from a lotus. This is not the spiritual break¬ 
through that civilization has been waiting for these 
many centuries. 

For the fact is that a person can embrace 
the Buddha’s teaching, and even become a 
genuine Buddhist contemplative (and, one must 
presume, a Buddha) without believing anything on 
insufficient evidence. The same cannot be said of 
the teachings for faith-based religion. In many 
respects, Buddhism is very much like science. 
One starts with the hypothesis that using attention 
in the prescribed way (meditation), and engaging 
in or avoiding certain behaviors (ethics), will bear 
the promised result (wisdom and psychological 
well-being). This spirit of empiricism animates 
Buddhism to a unique degree. For this reason, the 
methodology of Buddhism, if shorn of its religious 
encumbrances, could be one of our greatest 
resources as we struggle to develop our scientific 


understanding of human subjectivity. 

The Problem of Religion 

Incompatible religious doctrines have 
Balkanized our world into separate moral 
communities, and these divisions have become a 
continuous source of bloodshed. Indeed, religion 
is as much a living spring of violence today as it 
has been at any time in the past. The recent 
conflicts in Palestine (Jews vs. Muslims), the 
Balkans (Orthodox Serbians vs. Catholic 
Croatians; Orthodox Serbians vs. Bosnian and 
Albanian Muslims), Northern Ireland (Protestants 
vs. Catholics), Kashmir (Muslims vs. Hindus), 
Sudan (Muslims vs. Christians and animists), 
Nigeria (Muslims vs. Christians), Ethiopia and 
Eritrea (Muslims vs. Christians), Sri Lanka 
(Sinhalese Buddhists vs. Tamil Hindus), Indonesia 
(Muslims vs. Timorese Christians), Iran and Iraq 
(Shiite vs. Sunni Muslims), and the Caucasus 
(Orthodox Russians vs. Chechen Muslims; Muslim 
Azerbaijanis vs. Catholic and Orthodox 
Armenians) are merely a few cases in point. These 
are places where religion has been the explicit 
cause of literally millions of deaths in recent 
decades. 

Why is religion such a potent source of 
violence? There is no other sphere of discourse in 
which human beings so fully articulate their 
differences from one another, or cast the 
differences in terms of everlasting rewards and 
punishments. Religions is the one endeavor in 
which us vs. them thinking achieves a transcendent 
significance. If you really believe that calling God 
by the right name can spell the difference between 
eternal happiness and eternal suffering, then it 
becomes quite reasonable to treat heretics and 
unbelievers rather badly. The stakes of our 
religious differences are immeasurably higher than 
those born of mere tribalism, racism, or politics. 

Religion is also the only area of our 
discourse in which people are systematically 
protected from the demand to give evidence in 
defense of their strongly held beliefs. And yet, 
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these beliefs often determine what they live for, 
what they will die for, and — all too often — what 
they will kill for. This is a problem, because when 
the stakes are high, human beings have a simple 
choice between conversation and violence. At the 
level of societies, the choice is between 
conversation and war. There is nothing apart from 
a fundamental willingness to be reasonable — to 
have one’s beliefs about the world revised by new 
evidence and new arguments — that can 
guarantee we will keep talking to one another. 
Certainty without evidence is necessarily divisive 
and dehumanizing. 

Therefore, one of the greatest challenges 
facing civilization in the twenty-first century is for 
human beings to learn to speak about their deepest 
personal concerns — about ethics, spiritual 
experience, and the inevitability of human 
suffering — in ways that are not flagrantly 
irrational. Nothing stands in the way of this 
project more than the respect we accord religious 
faith. While there is no guarantee that rational 
people will always agree, the irrational are certain 
to be divided by their dogmas. 

It seems profoundly unlikely that we will 
heal the divisions of our world simply by 
multiplying the occasions for interfaith dialogue. 
The endgame for civilization cannot be mutual 
tolerance of patent irrationality. All parties to 
ecumenical religious discourse have agreed to 
tread lightly over those points where their 
worldviews would otherwise collide. Yet these 
very points remain perpetual sources of 
bewilderment and intolerance for their 
coreligionists. Political correctness simply does 
not offer an enduring basis for human cooperation. 
If religious war is ever to become unthinkable for 
us, in the way that slavery and cannibalism seem 
poised to, it will be a matter of our having 
dispensed with the dogma of faith. 

A Contemplative Science 

What the world needs at this moment is a 
means of convincing human beings to embrace the 


whole of the species as their moral community. 
For this, we need to develop an utterly 
nonsectarian way of talking about the full 
spectrum of human experience and human 
aspiration. We need a discourse on ethics and 
spirituality that is every bit as unconstrained by 
dogma and cultural prejudice as the discourse of 
science is. What we need, in fact, is a 
contemplative science , a modern approach to 
exploring the furthest reaches of psychological 
well-being. It should go without saying that we 
will not develop such a science by attempting to 
spread “American Buddhism”, or “Western 
Buddhism”, or “Engaged Buddhism”. 

If the methodology of Buddhism (ethical 
precepts and meditation) uncovers genuine truths 
about the mind and the phenomenal world — 
truths like emptiness, selflessness, and 
impermanence —, these truths are not in the least 
“Buddhist”. No doubt, most serious practitioners 
of meditation realize this, but most Buddhists do 
not. Consequently, even if a person is aware of the 
timeless and non-contingent nature of meditative 
insights described in the Buddhist literature, his 
identity as a Buddhist will tend to confuse the 
matter for others. 

There is a reason that we don’t talk about 
“Christian physics” or “Muslim algebra”, though 
the Christians invented physics as we know it, and 
the Muslims invented algebra. Today, anyone who 
emphasizes the Christian roots of physics or the 
Muslim roots of algebra would stand convicted of 
not understanding these disciplines at all. In the 
same way, once we develop a scientific account of 
the contemplative path, it will utterly transcend its 
religious associations. Once such a conceptual 
revolution has taken place, speaking of “Buddhist” 
meditation will be synonymous with a failure to 
assimilate the changes that have occurred in our 
understanding of the human mind. 

It is as yet undetermined what it means to 
be human, because every facet of our culture — 
and even our biology itself — remains open to 
innovation and insight. We do not know what we 
will be a thousand years from now — or indeed 
that we will be, given the lethal absurdity of many 
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of our beliefs —, but whatever changes await us, 
one thing seems unlikely to change: as long as 
experience endures, the difference between 
happiness and suffering will remain our 
paramount concern. We will therefore want to 
understand those processes — biochemical, 
behavioral, ethical, political, economic, and 
spiritual — that account for this difference. We 
do not yet have anything like a final understanding 
of such processes, but we know enough to rule out 
many false understandings. Indeed, we know 
enough at this moment to say that the God of 
Abraham is not only unworthy of the immensity 
of creation; he is unworthy even of man. 

There is much more to be discovered about 
the nature of the human mind. In particular, there 
is much more for us to understand about how the 
mind can transform itself from a mere reservoir of 
greed, hatred, and delusion into an instrument of 
wisdom and compassion. Students of the Buddha 
are very well placed to further our understanding 
on this front, but the religion of Buddhism 
currently stands in the way. ■ 

Reprinted from the March 2006 issue of the 
Shambhala Sun, pp. 73—79. 


Meditation Tips 

The main object we choose to concentrate upon 
during a particular meditation session may be 
anything from a visualized image of the Buddha to 
a Dhamma topic such as impermanence. It may 
even be the cultivation of a clear state of mind free 
from discursive thought. But no matter which 
main meditation we are going to practice, we 
should prepare ourselves beforehand by letting go 
of everything that might interfere with clear 
concentration. 

This letting go is accomplished on several 
different levels. Physically, we sit in an upright 
posture that allows the pockets of tension that 


have accumulated in our body to dissipate most 
easily. And, mentally, we try to cultivate an open, 
fresh state of mind free from expectations and self- 
centered motivations. 

An excellent way to accomplish both is by 
spending time concentrating on the exhalation of 
our breath. With each out-breath, feel that 
hindrances are floating away from us, carried on 
the wave of our exhalations, each out-breath gently 
removing progressively subtler levels of 
interference. The key is merely to let go, relax, 
and allow ourselves to settle into a calm, open, and 
receptive state of mind. A meditation session 
spent doing even just this can be extremely 
beneficial. ■ 


The Essential Nature 
Of Samatha and 
Vipassana 

Samatha is actually the mind resting one-pointedly 
on an object so that the mind becomes stable and 
calm. The purpose of developing one-pointed 
attention is to slow down the incessant flow of 
thoughts. The mind cannot focus on something 
when it is distracted by thoughts, that is, when it is 
swept away or becomes attached to thoughts. If 
the mind can focus one-pointedly without being 
distracted, one has achieved samatha. Thus, 
samatha is not a state of “no thought” but, rather, a 
state of “non-distraction”. The mind becomes so 
relaxed that it rests in itself, just as it is, 
undistracted by thoughts. 

When the mind becomes very calm and stable, it 
can distinguish and discriminate very clearly 
between all phenomena and see everything as very 
distinct. This ability to see all things clearly just as 
they are is called vipassana or insight. Vipassana 
is developed through samatha. m 
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Charleston Buddhist Fellowship 


Membership 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship encourages sincere practitioners to become members and to 
become active in promoting and supporting the activities of the organization. 

Members receive mailings and are given priority and discounts at teachings and events. Membership 
contributions help support the on-going activities of the organization and help cover operating expenses such 
as producing, printing, and mailing notices of events and special activities, mailbox fees, cost of preparing and 
producing teaching material, etc. 

The membership fee is $10.00 per person per month, if paid monthly, or $100.00 per person per year, if 
paid annually. Checks should be made payable to “Allan R. Bomhard.” 

Membership Form: 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


City: _ State:_ ZIP:_ 

Home phone: _ E-mail: _ 

Return forms to: Charleston Buddhist Fellowship ♦ 940 Rutledge Avenue ♦ Charleston, SC 29403-3206 
















